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THE APPLICATION OF ORNAMENT— IV. 



By Lewis F. Day. 




OR any one but a workman it is 
quite difficult to appreciate the 
influence of tools and treatment 
upon ornamental design, and so 
to trace the origin of time honored 
forms to their first cause— it is 
certain that nearly all forms of 
ornament may be followed back 
to a beginning in technique. 

Take any tool in hand and 
proceed to design with it, and see 
what comes of the experiment. 
It will be something quite differ- 
ent from what you would have drawn with a pencil on paper, 
and something much less literally like any natural object ; and, 
according to the tool employed, will be the character of your 
design. 

The process of repousse work or embossing will serve for an 
example. You lay a sheet of brass or copper, with its face 
downwards, on a bed or cushion of pitch, and proceed with tools 
of various shapes and sizes to punch the pattern from the back. 
Now, if you have any feeling for the material at all (and if you 
have not, you have mistaken your vocation), you begin very 
naturally to do what can be done in it. Accordingly you set to 
work to beat out certain round bosses, Fig. 24, A, which you 
surround with smaller bosses, B, arriving so at something like 
flowers. These you go on to connect with rounded stems, C, 
from which grows a kind of foliage, D, large or small in detail, 
as need may be, but always more or less bulbous in shape. We 
have thus a pattern which is characteristically repousse^ beaten 
work, and Avhich has grown to a great extent out of the con- 
ditions under which you were working. 

Fig. 24 pretends to do no more than to illustrate this method 
of proceeding. Tour bosses may take the form of figures, 
animals, or what not ; yet, in the hands of a sympathetic work- 
man, they will not cease, whatever their individual shape or 
interest, to be always bosses. It is your unsympathetic workman 
who designs without forseeing how every detail is to be carried 
out, and misses the characteristic qualities of his material. 




It cannot be insisted upon too strongly that, in designing 
for ornament, it is absolutely essential always to have those con- 
ditions in mind, as clearly as though you were yourself working 
under them. 

In beaten work you descend from the mass to the minutiae; 
in filagree, on the contrary, you would work from the minutiae 
to the mass. Commencing with wiry lines, you would perhaps 
clothe them with more compact spirals, clustering these together 
where you wished to concentrate the effect. The design of the 
Byzantine artist of a thousand years ago is not, you will see 
(Fig, 25), very different from that of the mediaeval silversmith, 
nor yet from that of the Genoese and Maltese artificer of to- 
day. 

This is the type of all ornament in delicately elaborate line, 
as, for instance, damascening, embroidery in gold or silken out- 
line, and, on a larger scale, hammered ironwork. Substituting 




Fig. ^.—Embossed Panel.— Design Suggested by the Process. 



Fig. 25.— Filagree.— Characteristic Design, Common to Work of Different Periods. 

straight lines for curved, it has its parallel in certain kinds of 
lace work, such as the so called ''Greek lace " (Fig. 56). 

A very curious instance of design inspired by the way of 
working occurs in the Japanese work, on Fig. 24. Some plastic 
substance, paper or gutta percha, is rolled out into the thickness 
of stout wnre, curled round into spirals, and laid on papier- 
mach6. The ground is then partly fretted away and the 
whole gilded. There is something delightfully naive in the 
result. 

Fret cutting affords another homely illustration. The very 
necessities of th'fe saw suggest the nature of the design. Tou 
are led to devise some form of pierced ornament not unlike 
stenciling ; or if you prefer to cut away the ground instead of 
the pattern, you are compelled to hold the design together by 
ties. 

Unless these ties were from the first taken into account, they 
would be sure to mar the effect. The artist accordingly finds 
himself, as if by instinct, evolving a kind of strap-work, which 
reminds one of the typical Elizabethan ornament— which very 
possibly originated in some such device as fret carving, although 
the forms show also the influence of types more proper to metal. 
The likeness of the strip of low-relief pattern work, in Fig. 28, 
to fret cutting, is too striking to be merely accidental. The 
relationship challenges recognition. 

In the comparative massiveness or delicacy of a fret pattern, 
one sees at once whether it was designed for stone, or wood, or 
metal. The fret-worker leaves no frail projecting ends, in stone 
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or wood, to be promptly broken off, and in metal to catch hold 
of any textile thing that may brash against them. The strength 
of a metal fret naturally affords facility for indulging in more 
florid forms of ornament. The iron lock-plate represented in 
Fig. 28 shows this, and exemplifies besides how the metal may 
be in part embossed, and, of course, engraved. 

Even simpler and more direct than fretwork is the plan of 
nottjhing thin planks of wood and crossing them (as in Fig. 29). 




Fig. 26.- Greek Lace.— Analogous to Filagree on Straight Lines. 
Fine Wall-Hanging. 



Would make a 



It has all the effect of elaborate fretwork. The acme of sim- 
plicity is shown in the no less ingenious device of placing the 
notched planks side by side, so as to produce a pierced pattern 
of singular effectiveness. Instances of this, taken from the 
balconies of Swiss chalets, are given on the same plate with the 
Arab lattices referred to above. 

The likeness between a fret pattern and a stencil pattern is 
explained when one realizes that a stencil-plate is a fret of 
cartridge paper, through which the design is rubbed in, the 
plate protecting the ground. 

Stenciling is very properly used in decoration as a means of 
laying in a first painting, only, in which case one may do with 
it what one will, or what one can. One may even, by the use 
of a succession of plates, produce most elaborate designs. An 
ordinary Italian house decorator will manage to stencil a wall sur- 
face with a gorgeously rich damask pattern, at a cost not exceed- 
ing that of equally effective wall-paper. 

Ties, it will be seen, may well be turned to account to form 
a pattern on a pattern, to give detail, such as the veining of 
large leaves, or otherwise to break up the border masses of the 
design. 

{To "be continued.) 



An ENTiaELY new idea to me was that of ** conventionalizing" 
subjects to make them fit for decorative purposes. I had often 
heard the word, but did not know what it meant. It means 
modifying the representation of a real thing to make it in keep- 
ing with its surroundings as a decoration. For instance, you 
know the subjects usually chosen to make a frieze, or border on 



a wall have been of fanciful, poetical picturesque. Well, in the 
studio of the celebrated Walter Crane, of London, is a remarkable 
innovation in this line. The frieze represents a scene from a London 
drawing-room during a reception. The scene, transferred bodily 
from life, with the inevitable mingling of grace and awkward- 
ness, beauty and homeliness, delicacy and stiffness, would have 
made anything but a desirable ornament. The really real was 
first spiritualized by being copiedan bas-relief. Then only such 
figures were chosen as possessed unusually fine proportions of 
limb and figure. They were disposed on curving hard benches 
to show them off to the best advantage, instead of upholstery, 
which swallows curves. The unconventional in dress was chosen — 
the empire gown, the unsewed robe — for of all the inartistic 
things in all nature, or art, the seam is the worst. Men of un- 
usual length of limb were chosen to soften the effect of the 
modern evening dress, and a still greater license was taken with 
one who was engaged in giving a recitation. His figure was 
draped in Florentine costume, tinted in pale color. 

The effect was electrical in the decorative world, especially 
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Fig. 27, 



recognized by such authority as Mr. Crane. The question arose 

with me whether we should not now, in the interest of art, 

choose our friends by their length pf limb, and fill our parlors 
only with gracefully disposed figures. 



Fancy candlesticks or lamps, festooned with violets, roses, 
or sprays of lilac, tied with satin ribbon, is the latest fashion 
in table decoration, which is capable of infinite variation, being 
governed by the hostess's individual taste. 

A table decorated in good form is a poetic confusion of 
porcelain figures and flowers. At the ends and in the center 
stand rare vases filled with exotic blooms. A little hammock 
woven of gold tinsel cord, suspended over the center of the 
table, and filled with fruit and flowers artistically arranged, has 
a pretty effect. 



The subscription price of The Decorator and Fornishkr 
is only four dollars per year. 
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